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ABSTRACT Over the past twenty or so years, the focus of urban regeneration in the UK has 
changed from being based on outcomes that primarily involved property redevelopment — by either 
the public or private sectors — to a broader mix of issues and a far greater emphasis on the process 
of urban regeneration and the partnership ideal. The evaluation undertaken here takes a critical 
stance towards the ways in which the partnership principle has been adopted and the policy 
guidance that requires it as a near-compulsory model. It is argued that, to date, there is little interest 
in the managerial effectiveness of partnerships and the broader implications of this for regeneration 
policy. A survey of the contemporary regeneration literature is undertaken to highlight the partial 
and inconclusive nature of most existing evaluations of partnerships, particularly given the emphasis 
on the role of local community leaders in the formulation and implementation of partnership 
projects. Then, some wider issues of the ‘political economy’ of urban policy are considered in the 
context of the partnership approach. This is followed by a juxtaposition of trends in property 
development in general with urban regeneration partnership management processes. Finally, it is 
concluded that the partnership ideal is a useful policy device but that it has to be thought through 
more clearly and applied in specific contexts, rather than seen as the best and universally applicable 
model of urban regeneration. 


Key Worps: Urban regeneration, partnerships, UK 


Introduction 


Partnerships in urban regeneration’ in Britain have a long history. In late nineteenth- 
century London, for example, voluntary low-profit housing bodies, such as the Peabody 
Trust, were involved in what would now be called partnership arrangements to provide 
working-class housing. Soft loans were advanced by central government and the local 
government body, the Metropolitan Board of Works, gave them heavily subsidised land by 
the side of the new roads it was building through slum districts. Over 250 blocks of 
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dwellings were erected in this way at a cost to the Board of £1.2 million, a huge sum in 
those days. In some areas, like expensive Chelsea in West London, local noble landowners 
would provide the land. Many of the created dwellings can still be seen today, but whether 
this is a sign of enduring success is debatable. In terms of their stated aims, these 
partnerships were a lamentable failure. The aim was to eradicate bad housing from central 
London and with it, hopefully, poverty — a task optimistically believed in the 1860s to take 
a matter of years to complete (Ball & Sunderland, 2001; Sheppard, 1998; Wohl, 1977). 

Physical determinism as a social engineering type of solution to social ills, of course, 
has long disappeared as a credible policy. The public—private—voluntary sector 
partnership approach also all but disappeared from urban redevelopment after 1914. Yet, 
from the mid-1970s, the partnership ideal was re-invented and has subsequently become 
the modern orthodoxy in urban regeneration policy. With this revival has come a new 
theory of optimal urban change in which three traditional routes were found to be severely 
deficient. No longer should urban regeneration be predicated simply on market forces. 
Nor, alternatively, should it be based simply on strong central government planning 
directives, as, for example, in the post-1945 dispersal of population and the new towns 
policy. Nor, especially, should regeneration be undertaken by relying on local authorities 
as mass housing landlords and the bulldozer of traditional urban environments. Instead, a 
new governance form, the urban regeneration partnership (URP) has emerged, which 
under various nomenclatures brings together central and local government, the private and 
voluntary sectors and local communities. It has been claimed by successive governments 
and many expert commentators to draw out the best of the various conflicting regeneration 
models, whilst excluding their downsides. To the hard-headed, such ‘all join hands for 
maximum karma’ approaches to potential land-use conflict may seem naive. Yet, 
partnerships have gained prominence because they seem to solve simultaneously the 
policy problems of finding the money for urban regeneration, involving local communities 
and enabling the state to steer the outcomes. 

Community involvement in decision-making is central to the new partnership 
orthodoxy. Neither the tenants of the new nineteenth-century housing nor those displaced 
by the huge mid-twentieth-century demolitions were consulted. Property redevelopment 
was all. In contrast, in the more recent policy use of partnerships and the academic study of 
them, the policy wheel has turned. Now, the social elements of modern regeneration, 
particularly community participation, have come to the fore and the property development 
aspect is neglected, often even in situations where major redevelopment does occur. 

Since the early 1990s, moreover, the partnership principle has blossomed in both the 
private and public sectors — though it can mean many things. One important strand has 
been the debate about alternative forms of governance for public service delivery, best 
encapsulated in the slogan ‘neither market nor state’ (Lowndes & Skelcher, 1998). They 
differ from reforms that try to increase private sector involvement in public service 
delivery — in such initiatives as the Private Finance Initiative — in that a variety of 
stakeholders partake in the governance of special purpose ‘partnership’ organisations. The 
National Health Service and the rail system, amongst others, have seen the introduction of 
the new-style governance forms, as in Trust Hospitals and Network Rail. 

More theoretically, claims have been made that the change in government functions 
over the past twenty years has been such that it has been ‘hollowed out’. It is regarded now 
as much as an enabler — often working in partnership arrangements — rather than a direct 
service deliverer (Atkinson & Wilks-Heeg, 2000). Furthermore, there are influential 
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advocates of a radical extension of new governance forms into areas like land-use planning 
(Tewdwr-Jones and Allmendinger, 1998) and to many other spheres of current state 
activity and beyond, especially by supporters of ‘deliberative democracy’ (Pierre, 2000). 
New Labour, when it came into power, gave a substantial boost to this reform impetus by 
promoting the “Third Way’ (Giddens, 1998). 

The first section examines the way in which the focus of urban regeneration has changed 
from being based on outcomes that primarily involved property redevelopment — by either 
the public or private sectors — to a broader mix of issues and a greater emphasis on the 
process of urban regeneration and the partnership ideal. The subsequent section surveys 
the contemporary regeneration literature to highlight the partial and inconclusive nature of 
most evaluations of partnerships. Then, some wider issues of the ‘political economy’ of 
urban policy are considered in the context of the partnership approach. This is followed by 
a juxtaposition of trends in property development in general with urban-regeneration 
partnership management processes. Finally, some conclusions are drawn. 


Urban Regeneration Policy: From Property-Led Initiatives to Partnerships 
The Years of Physically-Centred Regeneration 


Prior to the 1970s, most public-sector involvement in urban regeneration was associated 
with massive building programmes (Dunleavy, 1981). Council housing building from the 
late nineteenth century onwards was explicitly conceived of as a means of shifting groups 
of the urban working class from the city centres to the suburbs. This would, it was hoped, 
also free up space for the remaining inner-city dwellers. From the mid-1930s, this policy 
was joined by redevelopment in inner-city areas. In the 1940s, the new towns and strong 
land-use planning controls were added to the armoury of policies aimed at reducing inner- 
urban population densities; whilst initiatives in regional policy tried to halt any further 
growth of the major British cities. A major programme of council house building ensued 
from the early 1950s, alongside a substantial refashioning of many city centres. Attention 
was again drawn to the inner cities from the late 1950s, with mass slum clearance and 
rebuilding programmes that changed the face of urban areas (Cullingworth & Nadin, 2001; 
Hall, 1992). By 1979, when the council house building programme was abandoned, over 
5 million dwellings had been built, 29 per cent of Britain’s total housing stock 
(ODPM, 2003). 

During the twentieth century, consequently, councils were turned into some of the 
nation’s greatest property developers; a role which peaked in the late 1960s. Central 
government only weakly controlled what local authorities did and was generally 
permissive of local authority plans (Glendinning & Methesius, 1994; Merrett, 1979). This 
was the era of the all-powerful, semi-autonomous, local council. 


The Growth of a New Partnership 


Criticism of heavy-handed, public urban redevelopment paralleled its growth. In the late 
1950s, for example, Young & Wilmott (1957) decried the loss of community for those re- 
housed from the East End of London. With that book’s widespread popularity, the belief in 
a bias in property redevelopment against local communities was born. Disenchantment 
with physical rebuilding continued to grow. By the early 1970s, it was widely argued that 
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councils were not acting on behalf of their local communities, rather they were 
manipulating them politically and economically via housebuilding and other programmes 
(Dennis, 1972). The rediscovery of poverty and its spatial concentration in inner-city 
areas further undermined the creditability of the long-established renewal policy 
(Coates & Silburn, 1970). 

Even before the cessation of mass council house building, housing policy in the mid- 
1970s was moving towards rehabilitation and modernisation of the remaining older 
housing stock. The bulldozer gave way to gentrification, public sector piecemeal house 
purchase and rehabilitation and grant-led improvement for low-income private housing. 
Furthermore, the public sector no longer had the political or financial means to continue 
the large-scale movement of people and industry out of urban cores. There was also 
growing resistance from those already in the suburbs to any further suburban expansion 
and new town growth. The inner city was ‘rediscovered’. Not so much because it had been 
neglected — on the contrary, inner-city areas had been demolished and rebuilt with gusto 
for a quarter of a century or more — but in terms of a perceived need to deal with social 
problems in the places where they existed. No longer were poor housing conditions and 
poverty to be tackled with regional level strategies. Instead, an existing locality focus took 
over, along with a greater emphasis on social policies as part of more complex theoretical 
understandings of urban problems. 

Somewhat earlier, the 1968 Urban Programme had marked the beginning of a wider array 
of interventions beyond property redevelopment and, so, it has been identified as the start of 
‘modern’ urban regeneration policy (Atkinson & Moon, 1994; Hill, 2000). By the Labour 
Government’s 1977 White Paper, Policy for the Inner Cities (HMSO, 1977), urban policy was 
advocating a broader partnership approach. Local authorities, the private sector, voluntary 
bodies and local communities, it argued, all had a crucial role to play in the regeneration 
process. That White Paper also wanted the private sector to be more explicitly involved in 
urban regeneration. This marked the formal end to Labour’s policy, cherished from the party’s 
inception in the early twentieth century, of transforming rundown inner-city districts into 
large-scale council housing estates full of Labour voters. Nevertheless, local authorities were 
still seen in policy terms as the most appropriate agent to take the lead role — although now ina 
more enabling, rather than producing, capacity (Cochrane, 1993). Much of this policy 
impetus, however, disappeared when Labour lost the 1979 General Election. 


From Private Developer-Led to Multi-Agent Regeneration 


On taking office in 1979, the Conservatives introduced major changes within urban 
regeneration, planning and housing policy. Their programme, stimulated by their then 
‘New Right’ ideology, put a far greater emphasis on the private sector. During the 1980s, 
‘urban managerialism’ was superseded by ‘urban entrepreneurialism’ (Oatley, 1998). The 
public property developer was now replaced by the private developer, whose lack of 
democratic accountability was widely criticised (Brownill, 1993; Brownill et al., 1996). 
The Conservatives claimed that the socialistic mindset and bureaucratic culture of many 
local authorities, in combination with local planning systems, was stymieing economic 
development and regeneration (Hill, 2000). Local political pressures led to significant 
delays, the failure of schemes to materialise and large cost overruns when they did. 
Moreover, what projects did get off the ground often failed to take account of the 
economic and social needs of the broader city region. In the policy debate, consequently, 
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an unfortunate polarisation emerged between ‘efficiency’ on one side and ‘local 
democracy’ on the other. 

The Docklands Area of East London was highlighted by the Conservatives as a classic 
instance of ‘socialist’ mismanagement. It was empty and derelict in the earlier 1980s, and 
much of it had been so since the closure of the inner docks in the mid-1960s. The relevant 
local authorities aimed to build social housing on most of the land for ‘local people’ and 
wanted large-scale government subsidy to do so. The whole situation was an anathema to a 
radical Thatcherite programme. Any acceptance of local democracy in the urban policy of 
that government would simply have led to conflict with local authorities and political 
groups. It would have also generated politically embarrassing demands for more council 
housing at a time when the Conservatives wished to be rid of it. Urban Development 
Corporations (UDCs), whose leadership was appointed by central government, were the 
policy response (Imrie & Thomas, 1993). They were given the remit to plan and regenerate 
their designated areas, outside of the control of local government, overwhelmingly using 
the private sector as conceiver, developer and user of the structures built. To emphasise the 
huge shift to the private sector, private property developers were often nominated as 
(usually token) senior managers. Constraints on what could be built were minimised and 
generous funds were allocated to provide infrastructure, so that developers would reap 
substantial betterment gains (Brownill, 1993; Imrie & Thomas, 1993). 

There was some marginal involvement from local authorities and communities. It was 
only later in the life of the UDC programme that an increasing commitment to community 
consultation and participation began to emerge. However, this was often regarded as too 
little and too late (Deakin & Edwards, 1993). The belief in the bias in property 
redevelopment against local communities, discovered in the 1950s, thus, was reaffirmed 
dramatically in the experience of the UDC initiatives. 

Despite the refocus of urban policy towards private-sector redevelopment, other urban 
policies simultaneously began to emerge. Paradoxically, they followed on from the 
growing social emphasis of the 1970s. A plethora of them addressed social and 
environmental problems and included Garden Festivals, Safer Cities, Section 11 Grants, 
the Ethnic Minority Business Initiative, Task Forces and City Action Teams. All of these, 
furthermore, were based on the rediscovered 1970s principle that urban problems should 
be dealt with at source. The Thatcher years from 1979 to 1990, consequently, did not lead 
to a simple return to old-style property-led urban policy, with a new owner, rather they 
generated a dualism of property redevelopment and socially-oriented programmes. In both 
cases, however, control remained firmly with central government and the governance 
structures of those programmes limited the influence of local politics in parallel with a 
much wider command and direct attitude to local government in general. 

With regard to council housing, the Conservatives’ privatisation programme left behind 
many unsaleable, run-down public housing estates. The embarrassment of such obvious 
state-controlled loci of poverty, sometimes adjacent to new areas of private-sector wealth, 
and the sheer cost of improving their built environments led to the principle of partnership 
being re-introduced into urban regeneration. This occurred in the 1980s in the Estate 
Action and Housing Action Trust (HAT) programmes, which not only included attempts 
to involve the private sector but also a degree of tenant decision-making (Karn, 1993; 
Pinto, 1993). The partnership concept, however, was undermined by the fact that power, 
especially over local authorities, remained concentrated in the hands of central 
government (Cochrane, 1993; Hill, 2000; Stewart & Stoker, 1989; Stoker, 1991). 
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The complex array of regeneration programmes of the 1980s and the conflicts between 
central and local government were both severely criticised by a wide range of opinion. The 
government’s approach to addressing urban problems, for example, was described as ‘a 
patchwork quilt of complexity and idiosyncrasy’ by an official review body 
(Audit Commission, 1989: 1). This report combined with a change in Conservative 
leadership helped to alter the focus of regeneration policy in the 1990s (Tiesdell and 
Allmendinger, 2001a). 

It has been argued that ‘there was no significant divergence from Thatcherite principles’ 
under John Major (Oatley, 1998). Yet, the new regeneration policy broke the previous 
dualism between dominant property-led and secondary social initiatives, replacing it with 
an emphasis on addressing social issues as a central component of policy. Furthermore, 
there was a significant shift in emphasis in the sphere of governance towards the 
partnership ideal. The City Challenge (CC) and Single Regeneration Budget (SRB) 
programmes, set up in 1991 and 1994 respectively, advocated new, broader-based 
partnership arrangements. As a result, local authorities were gradually brought back to the 
centre of decision-making. They played an instrumental, if constrained, role on CC 
Partnership Boards and assumed the position of lead body on a large proportion of SRB 
schemes. 

This time, councils were facilitators rather than developers and owners, setting up 
partnerships with relevant agents from the community, private, public and voluntary 
sectors. The Conservatives’ declared commitment to community participation has been 
questioned by a number of commentators (Atkinson & Wilks-Heeg, 2000; Foley & 
Martin, 2000; Hastings and McArthur, 1995). Yet, despite such criticisms, the partnership 
approach adopted was reminiscent of that put forward in the earlier 1977 White Paper 
(HMSO, 1977). With it, property redevelopment began to slip down the list of policy 
priorities. 


New Labour’s ‘Joined-Up Policy’ 


Since 1997, the ‘New Labour’ government has continued with the multi-agency approach 
and community involvement (Tiesdell & Allmendinger, 2001b). New Labour’s urban 
policy changes have had two key aspects (SEU, 1998, 2001). First, regeneration funding 
should be allocated on the basis of ‘need’ rather than competitive bidding, with the criteria 
used to identify need set by central government. Second, social exclusion has to be tackled 
by adopting a ‘joined-up’ policy approach (SEU, 1998: 40). 

Five key priorities were identified: work and enterprise; crime; education and skills; 
health; and housing and the physical environment (SEU, 2001). In many respects, this set 
of priorities resembles a montage of past urban policy experiments. Yet, it formalises the 
downgrading of physical urban renewal. No longer is property redevelopment either the 
public- or the private-sector flagship of urban policy, now it is just one of five priority areas 
that simultaneously must be addressed. 

There have also been a number of institutional changes in policy. A new agency, the 
Neighbourhood Renewal Unit (NRU), was set up by the then Department of Transport, 
Local Government and the Regions” (DTLR) in 2001. The NRU has strategic 
responsibility for a national renewal strategy. At the local level, a two-tier structure now 
exists. Local Strategic Partnerships (LSPs) aim to provide strategic direction for local 
regeneration initiatives. They contain representatives from the public, private, voluntary 
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and community sectors. The government also set up 35 Neighbourhood Management 
Scheme (NMS) pathfinders that operate at a more localised level. They are partnership- 
based entities giving priority to the needs and concerns of the local community. This 
policy hints at fears that the partnership principle might lead to project delay, because it 
was suggested that NMS should be run by ‘charismatic’ leaders charged with getting 
results (DETR, 2001). This concern with achieving results has been echoed in a number of 
evaluations of area regeneration, which have argued for clearer strategic frameworks in 
terms of institutional relations and policy linkages and strong leadership to ensure the 
partnership objectives are achieved (Carley et al., 2000a). There are other area-based 
initiatives (ABIs) that intersect with the new urban policy framework, associated with 
unemployment, education and health (see Table 1). The plethora of locally based policies, 
consequently, has not diminished over the years (DETR, 2000a, 2000b). There have also 
been warnings of the risk of ‘partnership fatigue’ within targeted regeneration areas 
(Carley et al., 2000b). 

The new strategic bodies, mentioned above, can be seen as a government attempt to 
avoid the criticisms of policy chaos directed at the Thatcher administration in its later 
years. Yet, quite where authority and power lie in these new complex policy relationships 
is unclear, so the charge of over-complexity still seems valid (Ball and Maginn, 
forthcoming). 


Evaluating Urban Regeneration Partnerships 


Partnerships have a variety of governance structures (Carley et al., 2000b; Carter, 2000; 
DoE, 1997). But, they have two defining characteristics: an increasingly eclectic mix of 
agents drawn from the public, private, voluntary and community sectors; and an emphasis 
on the need for the local communities to be involved in decision-making. This gives rise to 
a series of inter-related questions about the nature of the decision-making process within 
such structures. What is the nature of power relations? How efficient are partners in 
arriving at consensual decisions? What impacts do conflict or prolonged negotiations 
within the decision-making process have on the effectiveness of the regeneration 
programme? In sum, do benefits systematically arise from the partnership principle, or, 
alternatively, is there a tendency for poor management, high costs and underachieved 
benefits? There is also a need to look more broadly, given the scale of the partnership 
programmes that have occurred in recent years and the generally accepted view that 
partnerships are here to stay: what is the overall impact of the partnership mechanism on 
urban politics and land-use change? 

The general literature on urban regeneration over the past decade has focused on three 
prime issues: first, the general role of partnerships (Bailey et al., 1995; Carley et al., 
2000b; Hutchinson, 1994; Mackintosh, 1992); second, on the degree of community 
empowerment within them (Atkinson, 1996, 1997a, 1997b; McArthur, 1995; Stewart and 
Taylor, 1995; Taylor, 1995); and, third, evaluation of particular programmes, such as the 
Single Regeneration Budget. The latter, to date, has been the largest partnership 
programme with almost £6 billion of public expenditure estimated to have been allocated 
to it, leveraging further billions of private-sector funds. It has lasted for over a decade 
from the earlier 1990s to the present day and, although the last spending allocation 
round was in 1999/2000, public expenditure commitments will continue until 2006/7 
(Rhodes et al., 2002). 
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In each of these three areas of evaluation, partnerships and their memberships are 
defined institutionally by describing partnership structures and categorising individuals 
and agencies associated with them on the basis of their affiliation: for instance, the private 
sector, community, etc. Partnerships are also examined in a functional way. They have 
modes of operation and various participants, so the research questions focus on how well 
specific aims are achieved. 

Discussion of the role of partnerships generally argues for the benefits of this approach 
to urban regeneration in a hypothetical way. They have been suggested, for example, to 
limit some of the pitfalls that plagued earlier forms of urban renewal by generating 
synergies through the sharing of public, voluntary-sector and private expertise; 
expanding access to financial resources; and leading to closer satisfaction of local user 
needs through community participation (Mackintosh, 1992). Though detailed evaluation 
of the costs and benefits of partnerships is difficult, it is still possible to attempt empirical 
tests of this proposition, which is what much of the work on the role of the community 
has undertaken and found them wanting (see below). More recently, the claimed 
synergistic benefits for private developers have been subject to scrutiny (Ball et al., 
2003). 

What is surprising is that such a major transformation of the institutional structure of 
urban regeneration has taken place without detailed investigation of the costs and benefits 
of the partnership approach and its broader implications. Central government policy- 
makers have simply assumed that the benefits are massive and ordered that the model 
becomes the norm. As was shown earlier, this was true of both Conservative and Labour 
administrations, so that the model has managed to transcend party political differences for 
over a decade. The approach might have persisted simply because of wider political 
imperatives, but it is still reasonable to criticise the limited attempts to ascertain the 
efficacy of partnerships to see if they really work within different contexts. 

Most of the literature on URPs is concerned with the local community. Some argue that 
the degree of effective community participation is an end in itself. For example, Rhodes 
et al. (2002) in a recent evaluation of ten SRB schemes, argued that community 
participation was an outcome in itself and often achieved. Others claim that, in practice, 
genuine community participation is usually limited and argue for an enhanced role for it 
(Atkinson, 1997a, 1997b; Cooper & Hawtin, 1997; McArthur, 1995; Smith & Beazley, 
2001). 

In principle, community participation can take many forms: for example, ‘consumer’ 
involvement primarily as users of projects; as individual or collective negotiators for 
adequate compensation for loss of premises and disturbance caused by redevelopment; or 
through actively identifying ‘leaders’ to be involved as community representatives in the 
management of an URP. The latter activist role is overwhelmingly the recommended 
option in the literature. According to Hastings (1996), effective partnerships are those 
that are more inclusive and egalitarian. With regeneration projects that are predominantly 
socially, rather than property-redevelopment, oriented, this recommendation may seem 
sensible. Nevertheless, the intrinsic value and potential costs of high levels of 
community participation and the potential conflicts with other policy aims still need to be 
evaluated and questioned. A recent study has highlighted this issue. It points out that 
LSPs will find it difficult to realise their two key objectives of effective co-ordination in 
delivering services and greater co-governance in decision-making with local 
communities (Johnson & Osborne, 2003). 
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Smith & Beazley (2000) have tried to measure the distribution of power, the level of 
community participation and the strength of partnership values in a number of urban 
regeneration schemes. Their approach seeks to measure community involvement in 
partnerships by measuring indicators of the distribution of power and level of involvement 
of various actors. These are then compared with an ideal situation where there is a 
balanced distribution of power, a high level of community participation and strong 
common values between agents. Such a limited focus does not permit an adequate 
evaluation of community involvement in urban regeneration partnerships, because their 
idealised criteria may come into conflict with other policy aims. A balanced distribution of 
power, as defined by them, for example, may create stasis, high costs and projects that are 
based on many compromises with which no one is happy. How are such outcomes to be 
avoided? 

If more community participation brings more success, as is claimed, a reasonable policy 
rule should be that this view must be based on hard evidence, as well as issues of principle 
— with a reasonable level of confidence in the indicators used — before wide adoption of 
the approach. The problem is that empirical measurement of success is difficult, so that 
studies, as noted above, have focused on involvement of the community in the conception 
and management of project processes rather than considered and contrasted outcomes. The 
involvement approach, however, is predicated on the existence of proof of claims of 
superior outcomes from: (i) community participation in general, and, (ii) the specific forms 
it takes in UK URP policies. It is questionable, however, whether conclusive 
demonstration of such claims currently exists. 

The final evaluation approach focuses on regeneration project outcomes, rather than on 
decision-making processes. Unfortunately, such studies generally fail to demonstrate the 
contribution of the partnership principle to success or failure. This is apparent in the 
national evaluation of the SRB programme commissioned by DTLR (Rhodes et al., 2002). 
Performance depended on the local context; the ability of various actors to work together; 
the adoption of a strategic vision; aspiration to common goals; and an ability to overcome 
tensions and conflicting interests. Yet, arguably those characteristics are desirable in any 
decision-making process, whether it is based on a partnership or any other governance 
structure. Remarkably similar conclusions, for example, are cited in the standard texts as 
essential for success in purely private property development (Cadman & Topping, 1995). 

It is difficult, furthermore, to measure success in terms of outcomes simply through a 
case-study oriented output evaluation, which has been the chosen methodology in this 
long-term evaluation of the SRB programme. Such a methodology faces the difficulty of 
aggregating across heterogeneous outputs and putting sensible estimates on their values. 
This problem forced the authors to rely frequently on comparative evaluations of bundles 
of net benefits, particularly by comparing them to previous programmes, such as City 
Challenge. Such a comparative approach undeniably has merits and was probably 
influenced by the nature of the brief given to the researchers. Yet, it does not encompass 
other regeneration models — including the ones previously used up to the 1990s — and, so, 
cannot be said to provide evidence that the partnership model is superior to others. 

The difficulty of measuring many outcomes is apparent in the DETR (1999) ‘Good 
Practice Guide’. This document was designed to provide guidance to individual 
partnerships when undertaking evaluations. Indeed, the document argues that ‘community 
development and community capacity-building are areas in which rigorous measurement 
is especially difficult? (DETR, 1999: 20). It also suggests using ‘judgement, anecdote and 
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common sense’ (ibid.: 19) to compensate for the lack of measurable indicators. For 
instance, a measure of success is suggested to be an increase in the number of 
organisations involved in local decision-making and consultation processes. Such 
measures are inherently questionable. They could merely indicate, for example, the 
number of temporary voluntary sector jobs and associated organisations created by the 
project, rather than a true awakening of community spirit. 

Whatever the quality of the outcome indicators, an evaluation simply ends up with a 
multitude of them. The DETR suggested, for example, adopting the following style of 
conclusion: “for every £20,000 spent, two jobs were created, three people attended a 
training course, and 0.5 have been engaged in voluntary work’ (DETR, 1999: 34). 
Comparison, therefore, slips into the anecdotal and report-satisfying gloss, when outcomes 
cannot be aggregated or individually costed. This makes measurement of partnership 
outcomes more of an art rather than a science. 


The Validity of the Partnership Social Groupings and the Neglect of Urban Politics 


Actors in the partnership process are generally classified into four broad categories: 
government, private sector, voluntary sector and the local community — though in specific 
schemes not all may be involved or there may be a blurring of the demarcation lines. 
Whatever the precise configuration, evaluation studies investigate the process of 
partnership co-operation and/or outcomes. This type of approach is commonly used in 
industrial economics, under the ‘structure-conduct-performance’ (SCP) paradigm 
(Martin, 1993); although its limitations are not recognized in the regeneration literature. 
Yet, there are other ways of looking at partnerships which add further dimensions to 
understanding their roles. 

One limitation of the SCP approach is that it takes agents as conceptually given. 
Agencies are pre-defined and implicitly given modes of behaviour and interests. Yet, for 
many urban regeneration projects, there is a need to pose broader questions about agents 
and social groups. Private developers, for example, are often classified as ‘the’ private 
sector in the regeneration literature, yet when viewed in a wider context they are more 
accurately land-use change intermediaries. They create new built structures, and even 
neighbourhoods, but are not the ultimate users or owners of them. The ‘private sector’ in 
reality is far broader, not simply in terms of the firms involved in project-related property 
finance and construction, but also in terms of people, because it includes the rest of the 
population, outside of that designated as the ‘local community’. That broader population is 
thereby ‘excluded’ from entering partnership decision-making processes, even though it 
might be vitally affected by partnership decisions and outcomes. Only the structures of 
representative democracy represent their interests. So, the puzzle arises of why, if those 
structures fail with respect to land-use change for existing local communities, they are fine 
for the rest of the population affected by urban regeneration programmes? 

The altering of the traditional politics of land-use change with the introduction of URPs 
obviously depends on the types of project in question. The excluded will not be very large 
for many small or socially-oriented schemes, such as those with a high employment- 
training element or focusing on improving local social services or reducing local crime. 
Nevertheless, taxpayers still have an obvious interest in the cost and efficiency of such 
urban regeneration partnerships. Where urban regeneration involves property redevelop- 
ment, however, many small schemes incrementally have major influences on land-use 
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change. For projects that involve major redevelopment, furthermore, a much wider range 
of potential users of alternative schemes are not immediate locals (e.g. of the proposed 
private housing and shopping malls in the abandoned Elephant and Castle scheme in 
London, mentioned below). The users excluded from the URP process thus lose power 
over urban land-use in relation to the interests of designated local communities and do not 
even appear in evaluations of urban regeneration partnership schemes. 

Where the interests of other users and local communities differ, under the URP model, 
the latter alone may be in a position of being able to block redevelopment unless their 
wishes are met (Brindley, 1996). The costs of meeting local community demands, 
furthermore, could well be imposed on these other potential users as well as general 
taxpayers. This makes suspect the claim that URPs are more democratic and equal than 
other models of urban regeneration, especially where land-use conflict is high. 

In addition, there is the issue of the representation of the local communities’ views in 
URPs. The presumption is often that the community has a united view, but invariably 
neighbourhoods are quite socially diverse and contain people with a variety of wants and 
needs, whose identity as a ‘community’ is limited (Meegan & Mitchell, 2001). 
Representation of such a neighbourhood’s diverse views is consequently a hard task for 
nominated, or self-appointed, community agents, no matter how well intended. Such 
volunteer posts, moreover, are often taken up by political activists, whose interpretation 
of neighbourhood views will be influenced by their own political agenda (Cooper & 
Hawtin, 1997). 

Central and local government are also land-use change intermediaries and the loci of 
political conflicts over land-use change, taxation, expenditure, etc. The local community, 
in contrast, is a user group — of both the pre- and post-redeveloped built environment and 
public resources — whilst voluntary agencies in the form of registered social landlords are 
housing owners in the new redevelopment schemes and recipients of government 
subsidies and free land on which to build those low-income homes. Agencies in a 
partnership context, consequently, have different roles, not simply into their functional 
classification of community, private etc. but, also, in terms of their functions in re- 
development processes, their positions in local and national politics and their places in 
relation to overall national economic and social policy goals. 

The neglect of urban politics can be seen, most clearly, in recent calls by central 
government policy makers and academic researchers for strong leadership within 
regeneration projects (Carley & Kirk, 1998; DTLR, 2002). This may be necessary for 
project success. Yet, ‘strong leadership’ requires making decisions against some 
participants’ wishes, so that executive decisions can be made, and imposes strategies that 
limit subsequent debate. This seems to contradict claimed reasons for the existence of 
URPs — greater democracy in their processes and local accountability. Practice, in other 
words, is throwing up difficulties with the naive partnership model in some contexts, and is 
forcing through changes in it, but many implications are not being worked through. 

URPs have also altered private development markets. Private developers have 
ambivalent incentives in relation to urban regeneration partnerships (McGreal et al., 
2000). There are positive ones in the form of the urban regeneration partnership 
framework, cheap land, the funding of infrastructure, grants for new building, and the 
likely, if paradoxical, lower ‘affordable housing’ planning obligations. These aspects have 
the potential to enhance development profits and lower overall project risk in ‘transitional’ 
urban locations. However, the downsides are the extra costs to acquire the agreement of 
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partners, the costs of facilities that have to be offered and the extra risks associated with 
the continuous negotiation processes. 

Whether or not developers actually join partnerships, moreover, their markets are still 
affected. If they do not participate in URPs, they will face competition at the city level 
from the subsidised ‘private-sector’ outputs coming out of URP projects. In addition, the 
politics of city land-use change would have been altered, because of the bias towards 
major partnership localities now inherent in infrastructure and planning policies. This is 
particularly evident in London, where there have already been a considerable number of 
urban regeneration partnership projects. The SRB programme from 1994 to 2000 
(i.e. Rounds 1—6), for example, intended to create or upgrade 1.4 million square metres of 
commercial space, improve 3,060 hectares of land and 83 kilometres of roads and upgrade 
and build 42,000 private and social dwellings.* The massive planned rebuilding of the 
areas of East London and beyond, adjacent to the Thames, in which there are many actual 
and prospective partnership schemes (e.g. the Thames Gateway London Partnership), is 
likely to have a major impact on the whole transportation system of London. Such scale, 
obviously, has a city-wide impact and the nature of urban land-use change has been 
affected as a result. This again raises the question of the privileged political status of the 
local community in contexts where property market outcomes are city-wide, as are other 
impacts on people. 

URPs, consequently, are a new form of urban politics, as well as functional vehicles 
designed to deliver pre-set aims. They generate and bias competition between competing 
interests for state favours. Understanding local politics in this context may be no different 
from, say, pluralistic approaches to national politics. Yet, in the eyes of supporters of 
URPs, the difficulties — as well as the benefits — of local political processes are glossed 
over. 

This political aspect has been recognised in some of the literature. Le Gales (2001) in 
his study of partnership in Rennes in France, for instance, argues that neighbourhood 
partnerships and community consultation are used by political elites to legitimise political 
exchanges between themselves and the mayor/local council. In the UK, several authors 
have highlighted concerns that community involvement is merely a way of channelling 
and smothering local political protest (Atkinson, 1997b; Cooper & Hawtin, 1997; 
Hastings, 1996, 1999; Raco, 2000; Taylor, 2000a, 2000b, 2001). Davies (2002) when 
examining local government and business partnerships has also been sceptical of 
partnership synergy, suggesting that it is being stifled by central government imposed 
programmes and bureaucracy. 

These various analyses, however, remained within the SCP approach. So, politics in the 
URP literature still tends to remain, even when it is discussed, defined by the interactions 
between the specified agents in partnerships, rather than in terms of the broader political 
economy perspectives that encompass the terrain of a city region or beyond. 


Intensifying Incumbents’ Territorial Power 


Up to the 1970s, urban policy was predicated on substantial movements of population, 
which policy makers tried to manipulate into the contours of their policies. Such 
population movements, nevertheless, were recognised as the inevitable feature of modern 
societies that they are, resulting from the changing economic fortunes of regions and the 
benefits of suburbanisation. Yet, as noted earlier, increasing resistance in the 1970s to 
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further suburban expansion by those living in the areas likely to experience that expansion 
was reflected in restrictive local-based planning policies. Such restrictive policies, 
furthermore, have intensified considerably since then (Barker Report, 2003/4). 

Acquiescence to the highly effective ‘no more suburban building’ lobby has had major 
implications for the reformulation of land-use change in and around British cities. This has 
been a major cause of the substantial overall reduction of new housing supply. The 
implications of this, however, are generally downplayed because of dubious arguments 
that building on brownfield land and increasing urban residential densities is good for the 
environment. 

In cities, the post-1960s debates over ‘gentrification’ and the interests of local 
communities also reinforced the political and moral weight of incumbent territorial 
interest groups. The drift of urban policy over the past few decades and the partnership 
model itself, consequently, can be argued to have been partial consequences of the 
political challenges of those pushing their own local territorial interests. It could be argued 
that, in the grand political order of things, URPs are bringing the same sort of power over 
their local territory to deprived inner-city groups as suburbanites enjoy through 
influencing their local authorities’ planning committees to preserve their remaining semi- 
rural amenities. Even when partnerships fail to mobilise the local community in inner 
cities, the latter are still a key point of policy reference and subsidy. 

This attempt at a potentially new neo-pluralistic equilibrium ignores unfortunately the 
large number of other people who are not the beneficiaries of such territorial interests, but 
just happen to want to live and work in a city region. One major losing group are most 
lower-income urban dwellers, because they are forced to pay far more for housing or rely 
on state munificence and are less able to move out to the suburbs than were their forebears. 
Politicians’ concerns with inner-city urban policy have been argued to have a moral 
dimension (Mossberger & Stoker, 1997), but land-use conflicts ensure that competitive 
political processes have strong influences on the policy choices that are made. 


Urban Regeneration and Property Development 


The partnership model was formulated in part, as shown above, in relation to criticisms of 
earlier major property redevelopment projects, undertaken either by local authorities or 
private developers. So, it is ironical that recent major property redevelopment schemes 
themselves have highlighted weaknesses in it. 

In recent years, the partnership approach has been attempted with several very large 
schemes that involve major property redevelopment in well located, but badly run-down, 
neighbourhoods. Several have been associated with the collapse of drawn-out 
negotiations over schemes, leaving the regeneration of those areas to be delayed for a 
further period of years. London, where conflict over land-use is intense because the 
demand for space is so high, has been the site of a number of them. This, for example, 
occurred at two major South London schemes. First, Project Vauxhall, a multi-million- 
pound residential regeneration project on the Ethelred Estate in Lambeth (London) 
involving the local authority and two prestigious developers, was abandoned in 2001 after 
the ‘local community’ rejected proposals. Second, a proposed £1.6-billion commercial 
and residential regeneration of the Elephant and Castle area in Southwark (London) 
collapsed in 2002, when the council terminated its four-year relationship with a private 
developer consortium, at a cost of £5m to the latter, over a dispute about profit-sharing 
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(Wehner, 2002). The failure to redevelop the huge acreage of railway lands in the King’s 
Cross area of London for almost 40 years can also be said to have arisen from irresolvable 
conflicts between community groups, local government and private developers. 

These examples illustrate that merely setting up a partnership does not make conflict go 
away. Of course, a degree of conflict may be a good thing as it can force agents to recognise 
the significance of others’ interests (Hastings, 1996). Successful outcomes, nevertheless, 
depend on the resolution of major differences, which is influenced by the intensity conflict 
over land and public sector resources and the ability of partnership models to lead to 
productive compromise. With major property redevelopment projects, this is less likely to 
occur between some of the agents involved. The classic land-use battles, after all, have been 
between developers and local communities, as shown in studies of the regeneration of 
Docklands and Coin Street in London (Brownill, 1993; Brindley, 1996, 2000). 

These major redevelopment schemes also highlight that partnership institutions 
undoubtedly alter power relations but do not necessarily lead to superior outcomes. The 
outcomes of these three examples can hardly be said to indicate the hoped for synergy of 
the partnership framework. The model clearly has limitations. 


Managing Regeneration and Redevelopment 


Another paradox of the partnership model is brought out by the major changes that have 
occurred over the past twenty years in the processes by which private-sector property 
development is undertaken. 

Trends in the governance of private-sector development have broadly been 
international. Yet, there are some specific institutional developments in the case of the 
UK (Ball, 1988, 1998, 2002). Many of these developments have spilled over into areas of 
public- and voluntary-sector building procurement. The large-scale property redevelop- 
ment undertaken by the public sector from the 1950s to the 1970s, and even that of the 
private sector during the 1980s, were associated with institutional structures of building 
provision and operational rules that no longer exist. In private-sector property 
development, emphasis is now placed on clear, hierarchical, project-management 
structures with a single client who generally has one prime objective. In both the 
commercial and residential sectors, private developers are now faced with greater 
competition for clients, a wider variety of user needs and more consumer power in line 
with developments in other industries. So, in order to maximise profits, they now have to 
be more responsive to consumer interests. In addition, there has been a virtual revolution 
in the ways in which buildings are created, particularly in terms of management and 
incentive structures. There is a drawing together — in what are often, paradoxically, called 
partnership arrangements — of a variety of professionals, construction enterprises and 
financing vehicles to produce buildings at minimum cost. These partnerships on major 
commercial schemes (e.g. Paddington Basin in London) also frequently include clients 
and end users. Central to the governance process of such private developments are also 
management structures that generate incentives and monitor the activities of the various 
parties associated with the development process. 

Technical innovations, such as in IT and their impact on management, have contributed to 
this restructuring of private-sector property development. Construction firms and 
professional agencies also now have far less possibility to be opportunistic to their own 
advantage and developers have much less access to soft finance. New ‘partnering’ 
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governance structures aim to gain the greatest advantages from combining hierarchical 
structures and co-operative relationships and are underpinned by attempts to specify agency 
obligations clearly, through detailed monitoring and by the threat of sanctions against un- 
co-operative behaviour (Ball, 2002; Bresnen & Marshall, 2000; Winch, 2002). This 
restructuring, though by no means a panacea, has improved the responsiveness of the 
development industry to user needs, diminished cost overruns and lowered project 
completion times. 

Such changes in the private sector approach have neither been recognised nor taken on 
board in debates over the URP model. In fact, it could be argued that URP management 
processes often represent a significant retrograde departure from long-term trends in the 
management of general property development. This is because they generally contain only 
limited mechanisms for resolving conflict, few incentive mechanisms for cost 
minimisation and drawn out committee-style structures that frequently fail to bring 
forth hoped for synergy. 

The governance structures in URPs are bound to be different from those of pure private- 
sector schemes for two reasons. First, the various partners all have to be involved in the 
decision-making process, so that governance cannot be hierarchical with a single client at 
the top. Second, URP aims are generally multi-faceted, stretching beyond property 
development through enhancing community cohesiveness, to on-site training and local 
employment initiatives as joint objectives. This means that they cannot be so single goal 
focused as a normal property-development project. 

Because of the difficulties of managing partnerships and the multi-objective nature of 
their goals, there is an obvious danger that URP governance structures are unable to cope. 
This is particularly the case when land-use change is strongly contested through market 
(i.e. high demand) or political processes (i.e. intensive lobbying). In such cases, major 
conflicts are likely to arise amongst supposedly co-operating partners, as occurred in the 
projects cited earlier. 

Given their institutional structure, regeneration partnerships are often unlikely to be 
able to manage their activities effectively. They are prone to extensive debate over 
irresolvable or detailed issues, which means they frequently give insufficient time to either 
the main issues or to potential areas of agreement (i.e. synergy) and, most likely, generate 
significant cost and time overruns. The latter is generally difficult to prove, however, 
because of the often vague nature of costs and objectives at the start of projects. Another 
problem is that URP decision-making structures tend to be negotiated rather than clearly 
set out at the beginning as in the private sector. This process of negotiation, even when 
successful, is likely to be long, drawn out and costly in terms of time, effective decision- 
making and agents’ commitment to the partnership in question. 

URP governance structures are likely to expose their weaknesses particularly when they 
involve substantial housebuilding, public works or commercial property development. 
Then, they have to juggle with three tasks simultaneously: 


—Maximising the degree of co-operation and consensus between partners; 

—Setting up systems that capitalise on the synergies derived from the partnership; 
and 

—Managing a large building project, so that it comes in on time and cost, and 
possibly managing a series of other sub-projects with distinct characteristics. 


To succeed simultaneously at these three tasks is no mean feat. 
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Conclusion 


As property redevelopment has declined in relative importance in British urban policy, a 
far greater emphasis has been put on the partnership principle to influence urban change. 
Early sections of this paper outlined the evolution of the partnership approach to 
regeneration within UK urban policy. Most attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
partnership model to date were argued to be partial in their nature, so that a true picture of 
the net gains made from this policy remains to be found. Broader political economy 
dimensions of competition over land-use and state resources, in particular, were identified 
as absent in recent debate, which is overwhelmingly concerned with getting ‘local 
communities’ more actively involved in the conception and implementation of 
regeneration projects. It was also argued that general developments in property markets 
and the construction of major private-sector schemes provide both useful lessons for the 
management of the partnership process and a means by which to compare the efficacy of 
the partnership model in contexts where major physical redevelopment is involved. 

The emphasis on the partnership agents in much recent analyses of regeneration policy, in 
addition, leads to only a partial analysis of the structure and functioning of partnerships, at the 
expense of examining the broader consequences for city-wide land-use change. The latter 
encompasses much wider questions about the trajectory of urban policy, with its growing 
emphasis on supporting the interests of specific territorial interest groups (suburbanites and a 
handful of inner-city communities). This not only has fundamental implications for the 
operation of city regions’ property markets but, also, for economic growth and social change. 
The distributional implications of such a broad urban policy are huge and it was argued here are 
mainly to the detriment of low-income groups and potential immigrants into the city region as 
well as to many others. Furthermore, such arguments lead to a questioning of the view that 
URPs are necessarily more democratic than other urban development models. 

This is not an argument that the URP approach is inherently flawed. On the contrary, if 
greater attention were paid to the ways in which projects are managed and the contexts in 
which URPs are useful and when they are not, the approach might provide superior 
outcomes in specific situations. At present, however, it is unclear what those situations are, 
because little research has been undertaken on this issue. The criticism is rather of the 
application of universal and simplistic policy prescriptions to what are inevitably highly 
complex and ever-changing situations, involving competition between social groups over 
land-use and public resources. Furthermore, such urban policies have substantial 
implications for the trajectory of general economic development, living standards and city 
change to which more focus should be directed. 
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Notes 


' The term ‘urban regeneration’ is used here as a catch-all term to encompass terms such as ‘urban 
renewal’, ‘urban revitalisation’ or ‘urban rejuvenation’ as used in British, American and European 
discourses. In its broadest terms, urban regeneration refers to policies directed at tackling social, 
economic, physical and environmental problems within inner-city areas (see Blackman, 1995). 
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2 The Central Government department responsible for urban regeneration policy has undergone a series of 
name changes — Department of the Environment (DoE), Department of the Environment, Transport and 
the Regions (DETR), Department of Transport, Local Government and the Regions (DTLR) and the 
Office for the Deputy Prime Minister (ODPM) over the last decade reflecting changes in ministerial 
portfolio remits. 

3 Figures based on our own analysis of projected outputs for all London-based SRB schemes (Rounds 1-6) 
(for more details see Ball and Maginn, forthcoming). 

4 The problem in this argument, even on purely environmental grounds, is that it is a partial equilibrium 
argument that ignores changes in people’s work and residential location choices and resultant travel 
patterns. It is no surprise, for example, that the UK has one of the most restrictive planning systems and 
also one of the greatest number of kilometres travelled per head in Western Europe. 
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